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ment on account of the enormity of the offence. They
must either admit the pre-eminent and peculiar im-
portance of human life, or they must modify their
estimate of the murderer. They may profess to see
no fearfulness in the penalty, but they cannot at the
same time enlarge upon that of the crime.

The doctrine of the sacredness of human life may
not be proof against casuistry, but it is one which has
advanced pari %)assu with the progress of mankind
from barbarism to civilisation, and which has received
special sanction and illustration from the Christian
religion. Whether or not it be necessary to hang for
murder, it would be an evil day for a nation when the
necessity should have come to be considered as other
than, a terrible one. Fortunately we are as yet in no
danger of such a retrogression ; and however incon-
clusive the objection to capital punishment here
insisted on may appear to be, its reality and import-
ance would probably be admitted by a very large
proportion of enlightened public opinion in this
country.

Z>. Capital punishment differs from all others in
that it is absolutely irremissible and irreparable. It is
an evil attending upon all penal inflictions that though
there may be a strong probability there can be no
perfect security that they will fall only upon the
guilty. But in the case of a person undergoing a
secondary punishment and discovered to be innocent
the sentence may be so far at least reversed as that
the penal process, if incomplete, may be discontinued ;
and there is also the possibility of making compen-